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The following is a copy of the legend printed underneath the original 
picture, which for convenience is reproduced on this page: 



Steamship Savannah, (see frontispiece), Capt. Moses Rogers. The 
first steamship that crossed the Atlantic Ocean — ^Was built in New 
York, and sailed March 28th, 1819 — ^Arriving at Savannah, after a pas- 
sage of six days — ^thence to Liverpool, in 18 days. When entering St. 
George channel off the City of Cork she was discried by the Comman- 
der of the British Fleet, laying in the city. Seeing a volume of smoke 
ascending from the Steamer, he naturally concluded she was on fire 
and with commendable promptitude despatched two cutters to her 
relief. On boarding they found her all right. She steamed for Liver- 
pool; on nearing the City the piers were thronged with thousands of 
people — ^who greeted her with enthusiastic cheers. 
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[In the Senate of the United States, June 14, 1910.] 

(Mr. Hughes having addressed the Senate on (H. R. 24070) ''An act to authorize 
the President of the United States to make withdrawals of public lands in certain 
cases/' for the conservation of national resources.) 

Mr. Bacon. Mr. President, we have all of us been very greatly en- 
tertained by the very strong and eloquent speech of the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Hughes], and I rose only in the interest of a correct 
historical record to correct an inaccuracy involved incidentally in a 
statement made bj^ the honorable Senator. 

The Senator, in illustration of the great imperfections of human 
judgment, stated that the first steamship which ever crossed the At- 
lantic Ocean brought to our shores a book which was written for the 
purpose of demonstrating the fact that a steamship could never cross 
the Atlantic Ocean. I have no doubt that such a book was brought in 
a steamship to the United States, but that statement involves inci- 
dentally the assertion that the first steamship which crossed the 
Atlantic Ocean came from Europe to the United States, whereas the 
fact is that the first steamship which ever crossed the Atlantic or any 
other ocean crossed from the United States to Europe. It was a ship 
which sailed from the city of Savannah, in Georgia, to the city of 
Liverpool, and was named the City of Savannah, It was built in the 
North, but was owned in Savannah; and, I repeat, it was not only the 
first steamship which crossed the Atlantic Ocean, but it was the first 
which ever crossed any ocean. 

Mr. Lodge. What was the date? 

Mr. Bacon. I can not state it accurately, but I think it was about 
1827. 

Mr. Lodge. I confess I had supposed that the Brittania was the first. 

Mr. Bacon. No; the first steamship that ever crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean was the City of Savannah^ and it crossed from the city of 
Savannah to the city of Liverpool. That is a historical fact. 

Mr. Smoot. Referring to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Montana 

Mr. Money. Will the Senator yield to me until I can correct history, 
too, a little bit? 
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Mr. Smoot. Certainly. 

Mr. Money. I am obliged to the Senator. 

I differ with my learned friend from Georgia. My recollection is 
that the first steamship which ever crossed the Atlantic Ocean was 
named the Great Western; that she sailed from the port of Charleston, 
and that she made her landing at Bristol. That very night Doctor 
Lardner, who about eighty or ninety years ago was one of the first 
scientists of England, was delivering a lecture in the city of Bristol 
upon the impossibility of the Great Western or any other steamship 
crossing the ocean. While he was speaking a great noise arose in the 
streets, and there was the shouting of men running to and fro. The 
congregation poured out of the hall to inquire the cause, and they 
learned that tne Great Western had just landed while the eloquent 
doctor was in the middle of his speech. 

That is my first recollection of the first steamship that crossed the 
Atlantic. 

Mr. Bacon. If the Senator from Utah will pardon me just a moment, 
I want to say that in most matters I yield to my learned friend from 
Mississippi in the accuracy of his recollection and in the width of his 
research, but I certainly will stake what little reputation I have upon 
the accuracy of the statement that the City of Savannah was the first 
steamship that ever crossed the Atlantic or any other ocean, and that 
can be proven by the records. 

Mr. Overman. 1 should like to inquire whether the Senator from 
Georgia is speaking from personal recollection or from tradition. 
[Laughter.] 

[In the United States Senate, June 16, 1910.] 

Mr. Bacon. Mr. President, as the question of the conservation of 
our national resources and the question, which was the first steam- 
ship to cross the Atlantic Ocean, have become inextricably involved, 
and as the matter was left somewhat in doubt by the conflict of opin- 
ions yesterday afternoon as to which was, in fact, the first steamship 
to cross the ocean, I have taken occasion to get authoritative informa- 
tion on the subject, and I shall now present it. 

The fact was not at all in doubt in my own mind, because it has 
been a familiar one to me from the time of my childhood. I will read 
from the Universal Cyclopedia and Atlas. On page 120 there is a 
note under the head of "Steam vessels," and I will, without reading 
it, ask consent to insert it in the Kecord. 

The matter is as follows: 

Steam vessels, ships propelled by steam: The possibility of using steam for the 
propulsion of ships seems to have occurred to Roger Bacon in the thirteenth century. 
It has been stated that Blasco de Garay, of Spain, in 1543, propelled a vessel by 
steam, but La Fuente, the Spanish historian, having investigated the matter, found 
that De Garay made (1540-1543) trials at Barcelona with paddles on ships furnished 
by Charles V, but in every case the paddles were moved by men. Suggestions as to 
the use of steam, none of which were carried out, were made by Salomon de Cans 
(1615) and the Marquis of Worcester (Century of Inventions, London, 1663). The 
earliest practical effort appears to be that of Papin, who, in 1707, applied his steam 
engine to the propulsion of a model on the Fulda River at Cassel. Newcomen had 
in the meantime brought the steam engine itself to a working condition; and in 1736 
Jonathan Hulls patented a marine steam engine which he proposed to employ in a 
vessel to be used as a tugboat. About 1763 William Henry, of Pennsylvania, built 
a small modern steamboat, which he tried with success on the Conestoga River; the 
experiment is notable as having furnished the hint to the efforts made later by 
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JRobert Fulton. Dnring the last quarter of the eighteenth century the problem of 
jBtesLva navigation had begun to engage many minds in Europe and the United States. 
In France the Count d'Auxiron and M. Perier made experiments in 1774-75, and 
the Marquis de Jouffroy, upon a larger pcale and with better success in 1776-1783. 
In the United States James Rumsey, of Maryland, was similarly engaged, and 
in 1786 built a boat which was propelled on the Potomac by steam at the rate of 
4 miles an hour by means of a jet oi water forced out at the stem. He built a boat 
in London with which a successful experiment was made on the Thames in 1792. 
Meanwhile John Fitch experimented on the Delaware River. His first boat, built in 
1786, was propelled by paddles moved by a steam engine; at first a speed of only 
3 miles an hour was attained, but improvements increased that speed to 8 miles. It 
is noticeable that in his boat he employed side-wheels, with a screw propeller at the 
stern. 

In 1788 Miller, Taylor, and Symington built a boat which consisted of two con- 
nected hulls driven by a single paddle wheel between them, which attained a speed 
of 5 miles an hour on Dalswinton Loch. They built a larger vessel in 1789 with a 
steam engine of 12 horsepower, which attained a speed of 7 miles. In 1801 Syming- 
ton built a boat for towing, which drew vessels of 140 tons at the rate of 3i miles an 
hour. Aboyt 1790 Robert Fulton left the United States for England, where he 
turned his attention to mechanics and especially to steam navigation. He made 
experiments in France, which were only partially successful, but he secured the 
confidence and aid of Robert R. Livin^ton, the United States ambassador, and in 
1806 returned to New York, bringing with him a Boulton & Watt steam engine, for 
which a hull was built. This vessel, named the Clermont j made a trial trip to 
Albany August 7-9, 1807, returning on the two following days, her average running 
speed being 5 miles an hour. The Clermont was 130 feet long, 18 feet beam, 7 feet 
deep, with a burden of 160 tons. She soon began making regular trips between 
New York and Albany, and for all practical purposes must be considered the first 
steamboat adapted for the conveyance of passengers and freight. Fulton and Liv- 
ingston obtained from New York the monopoly for using steam vessels in the waters 
of the State. John Stevens, of New York, was, even earlier than Fulton, an experi- 
menter in steam navigation. In 1789 he perfected his plans for a steam vessel, and 
in 1804 and 1805 built small vessels which showed that his plans were sound. The 
Phoenix, his first steamboat, completed in 1807, followed hard upon Fulton's Cler- 
mont, Prevented by the monopoly of Fulton and Livingston from navigating the 
Hudson, he sent his boat by sea to the Delaware, upon which she was afterwards 
employed, and in this voyage demonstrated the problem of the possibility of the 
use of steam vessels upon the ocean. Steam vessels in the United States were thus 
an assured success. Fulton and his coadjutors soon placed a fleet of them upon the 
Hudson River and Long Island Sound, while Stevens and his sons placed their 
steamers upon the Delaware and the Connecticut, and upon the Hudson after Fulton's 
monopoly nad expired. The first steamboat in Great Britain was the Comet, 40 feet 
lon^, built in 1812 for the navigation of the Clyde; but before this time Fulton and 
Livingston had begun to build steamers at Pittsburg, la. Upon all navigable rivers 
and smooth waters of the civilized world steamboats were rapidly introduced, and 
their use upon the ocean followed. As early as 1819 the steamer Savannah made the 
voyage from Savannah, Ga., to Liverpool, England, in twenty-two days, and thence 
to Russia. From that time the development in ocean steamships has been steadily 
toward larger steamers, including the famous Great Eastern. The Lucania, of the 
Cunard Line, a screw steamship of steel, 620 feet long and having a gross tonnage of 
13,000 tons, crossed the Atlantic from Queenstown to New York in five days seven 
hours and twenty-three minutes October 21-26, 1894. 

Mr. Bacon. I will read a paragraph from the foregoing, making 
specific statement as to the fact. I read from page 121 : 

Upon all navigable rivers and smooth waters of the civilized world steamboats 
were rapidly introduced, and their use upon the ocean followed. As early as 1819 
the steamer Savannah made the voyage from Savannah, Ga., to Liverpool, England, 
in twenty-two days, and thence to Russia. 

In a book called ^' Harper's Book of Facts," volume 1, page 762, 
there is quite a large amount of statistical information upon that sub- 
ject. The junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. W etmore] has 
kindly extracted from this mass of information a condensed statement 
of the principal events of this time relative to early ocean steamships^ 
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which I shall read. It is under the head of '' Steam navigation" also, 
the same head as that in the encyclopedia from which I have pre- 
viously read, and it is as follows: 

Savannahf Capt. Stevens Rof2:er8, a steamboat of 350 tons, built in New York City, 
crosses the Atlantic from Savannah to Liverpool in twenty-six days, during eighteen 
of which she uses her paddles. Off Cape Clear she is mistaken for a ship on fire and 

Snrsued by the British cutter Kite. She sails from Savannah, Ga. (New York), 24 
[ay, 1819. 

Then, subsequent to that: 

Steamboat RoycU William crosses the ocean from Quebec, 1831. 

Twelve years afterwards — 

Great Western Steamship Company formed, and keel of the Great Western (1,340 
tons) laid at Bristol, England, 1836. 

»r w V »» 

First voyage of the steamship Great Western, launched 19 July, 1837^^ from Bristol 
to New York, 8-23 April, 1838. 

Nineteen years after the Savan?mh crossed the ocean. 

SiriuSf built at London, crosses the Atlantic in eighteen and one-half days, reach- 
ing New York under steam a few hours before the Great Western, 23 April, 1838. 

So the Great Western was really the fourth. 

Uiticom, first steam vessel from Europe to enter Boston Harbor, arrives 2 June, 
1840. 
First of the Cunard Line, the Britannia — 

The one which the Senator from Massachusetts stated, dviitante, 
he thought was the first, but he did not assert it as a fact — 

side wheeler, crosses to Boston in fourteen days eight hours, leaving Liverpool 4 
July, 1840. 

* * * * * * ** 

Collins Line of American steamships formed and subsidized by the United States 
Government, 1849. (It consisted of the Arctic, Baltic, Atlantic, and Pacific, and 
existed eight years. The barber shops on shipboard were a new feature.) 

First trip around the world by a merchant steamer, the English screw steamship 
Argo, 1854. 

Great Western broke up for firewood at Vauxhall, 1857. 

That is taken from Harper's Book of Facts, New York, Harper & 
Bros., published in 1845. 

I have here also a matter of very great interest. We all know there 
is valuable evidence found in old pictures, recognized in the law books 
as evidence. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gallinger] has 
furnished me with an old print picture of the steamship Savannah as 
she appeared and made her first voyage [exhibiting]. It has under it a 
very interesting narrative. Some of it is a little illegible and I can 
not read the whole of it, but I will read as much of it as is entirely 
legible. The steamship is represented with her side paddle wheels, 
the flag flying from her mast, upon which is written the name "Savan- 
nah," and underneath is written: 

Steamship Savannah, Capt Moses Rodgers. 

The first steamship that crossed the Atlantic Ocean. 
^ Was built in New York and sailed March 28, 1819. Arrivedln Savannah after a 
passage of six days. Thence to Liverpool in eighteen days. 

There seems to be a discrepancy between the statement in some of 
the books and this print as to the time consumed in the voyage. I 
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presume the explanation must be that the trip from New York to 
Savannah was added in some of them to the time occupied in the trip 
across the ocean. The interesting narrative following is the one which 
is partly illegible. 1 will read it as far as it is legible. It says: 

JJWhen entering the St. Georges Channel off the city of Cork she was descried by 
the commander of the British fleet lying in that city. Seeing a volume of smoke 
ascending from the steamer — 

Then are the illegible words, but the connection shows that he 
thought she was on fire, and then the statement continues — 

and with commendable promptitude dispatched two cutters to her relief. On board- 
ing her they found her all right. She steamed to Liverpool. On nearing the city 
the piers were thronged with people who sent up enthusiastic cheers. 

1 know the Record is not a pictorial publication, but the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] did upon one occasion get the permis- 
sion of the Senate to insert something in the Record which illustrated 
some of the products of his great part of the country, and I trust 
there may be no objection that this historic picture shall be inserted 
in the Record in connection with the remarks 1 have made. 

1 desire to say further, Mr. President 

Mr. Smoot. Mr. President 

The Presiding Officer (Mr. Crawford in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Utah ? 

Mr. Bacon. 1 do, with pleasure. 

Mr. Smoot. I would be delighted to have the picture preserved; 
and if the Senator will have his remarks now made printed as a public 
document, I would be glad to have that picture inserted in his speech. 

Mr. Bacon. I will be very happy to have that done. 

Mr. Smoot. But I do object to having it go into the Record. 

Mr. Bacon. Very well. 

Mr. Smoot. For this reason 

Mr. Bacon. I will not insist on that. I think the suggestion that it 
be printed as a document is better; and I will ask in this connection 
that the little colloquy had in the Senate yesterday on this subject 
may be also published as a part of that document. 

Mr. Gallinger. Mr. President 

The Presiding Officer. Does the Senator from Georgia yield to 
the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. Bacon. With pleasure. 

Mr. Gallinger. 1 read the Record this morning as I sometimes do 
read the Record. I was interested in the debate that occurred on yes- 
terday, when I was absent from the Chamber. Had 1 been here I 
would have corroborated what the Senator from Qeorgia said in refer- 
ence to the first steamship that crossed the Atlantic Ocean, being 
entirely familiar with the historical fact. I have had that old picture 
in my possession for some time, it having been presented to me by a 
relative of Capt. Moses Rogers," the famous commander who accom- 

Eanied that ship across the Atlantic Ocean. I do think it is of great 
istorical interest that the fact should be preserved. I would not 
have asked it for myself, but I am glad that the Senator has asked 
that the picture shall be reproduced in his remarks. I quite agree 
with the Senator from Utah that it should be in the shape of a docu- 
ment rather than in the Record. The Committee on Printing has 
come to the conclusion that all such illustrations ought to be kept out 
of the Record, 
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Mr. Bacon. I think so. 

The Presiding Officer. There being no objection the matter 
referred to, with reproduction of the picture, will be printed, as a 
public document. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. President 

Mr. Bacon. 1 will be through in one minute. 

Mr. Jones. I want to make a suggestion about the printing. 

The Presiding Officer. Does the Senator from Georgia yield to 
the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. Bacon. I do. 

Mr. Jones. In regard to printing the matter, it seems to me it ought 
to be printed in the Record, where we can get at it. If it is printed 
as a small document, the chances are that when we want to find it we 
will not know where to get it. If it is put in the Record, anybody 
who wants to look it up can get access to the Congressional Record 
and find it. 

As far as 1 am concerned, I would rather have these things put in 
the Record, where people can get at them, than to have them printed 
in a little document which will probably be scattered here and there, 
or lost or destroyed, and nobody can get it unless he happens to be in 
Washington, or something of that sort. 

The Presiding Officer. Objection has been made to printing it in 
the Record. 

Mr. Bacon. The only mistake 1 made yesterday was as to the date 
of the sailing of the Savannah. 

Mr. Gallinger. I would have corrected the Senator yesterday had 
1 been present. I noticed his mistake as to the date. 

Mr. Bacon. It had been a long time since I had seen any reference 
to the matter, and my recollection was not clear on the subject. In 
answer to an inquiry made to me by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
I said that 1 was not sure of the date, but I thought it was about 1827. 
It seems that, in fact, it was in 1819. 1 will state that if the sailing 
of this vessel had been a matter of my personal observation, as sug- 
gested by my venerable friend from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], I 
would not have made the mistake. 

Mr. Depew. Mr. President 

The Presiding Officer. Does the Senator from Georgia yield to 
the Senator from New York? 

Mr. Bacon. In one moment, if the Senator please. I thought at the 
time that my friend with the snowy locks from North Carolina was 
jesting when he made the inquir}'^ of me, but this morning he informed 
me with absolute certainty that he does recollect when the Great Western 
crossed the Atlantic, and we now know from the record that that cross- 
ing was in 1838. So it was not unreasonable that with such a personal 
experience himself, dating back to 1838, he should have thought I 
might have remembered what occurred in 1827. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Overman. I wish to correct that by saying it was the Oreat 
Eastern, I remember the Great Eastern. 

Mr. Money. Mr. President 

Mr. Bacon. I ought to yield to the Senator from New York. He 
wished to interrupt me and I asked him to wait a moment. 

Mr. Depew. Mr. President, it seems to me that the real question 
which was raised in the interesting historical discussion which took 
place yesterday between the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], the 
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Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Money], and the Senator from Col- 
orado [Mr. Hughes] has not been satisfied by the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia or the picture presented this morning. The question 
yesterday, I understand, was what ship it was that going to England 
or coming here carried a message on the same ship that no steamship 
would ever cross the Atlantic Ocean. I think the statement was that 
the first steamship which came to America brought a letter to the con- 
signees announcing that as a fact 

Mr. Bacon. A book. 

Mr. Depew. And a ship that was in dispute between the Senator 
from Georgia and the Senator from Mississippi arrived at a dramatic 
period in the harbor of Bristol while a cabinet minister was announcing 
to the crowd that no steam vessel would ever cross the Atlantic Ocean; 
and the audience was broken up by the people outside shouting that 
the ship had arrived. It -seems to me that while the Senator from 
Georgia has made out a very good case for the Savannah steamship, he 
has not settled the question as to whether the one carried the message 
that no steamship has ever crossed the ocean, or the other was received 
at the other side while an important personage was declaring that no 
such event could occur. 

Mr. Bacon. The distinguished Senator was not present yesterday 
and possibly has read very hastily the Record this morning in which 
that colloquy was had. 

Mr. Borah. Mr. President 

Mr. Bacon. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, I will with 
pleasure yield to him in a moment. I will be through in a very little 
while. 

The statement had been made on yesterday in the speech of the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Hughes] that the first ship which ever 
crossed the ocean had brought with it a book to the United States Con- 
taining that announcement. The correction which I endeavored to 
make was that the first ship which crossed the Atlantic Ocean had not 
come to the United States but had gone from the United States, and 
I specified the ship, to wit, the ship Savannah. My learned and distin- 
guished and erudite friend, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Money], 
had taken issue with me and had narrated the interesting incident the 
Senator from New York has now alluded to, that while the steamship 
which did, in fact, first cross the ocean, which the Senator said was the 
Great Western^ was upon the waters there was a distinguished gentle- 
man in Bristol making a speech to the effect that it was an impossi- 
bility to cross the ocean with a steamship. I did not intend to go 
further into that because I presume the Senator from Mississippi de- 
sires himself to state how he made the mistake. The fact is that the 
ship which he thought landed at Bristol at that very interesting junc- 
ture did not land at Bristol but landed at New York many years after the 
steamship Savannah crossed the ocean. In other words, it came from 
England to New York and did not go from the United States to Eng- 
land. But I will leave all that to tne Senator. I purposely avoided 
mentioning it from the fact that he informed me he intended to make 
a proper statement to the Senate as to the way he got that misinfor- 
mation. 

Mr. Money. Mr. President 

Mr. Bacon. I promised to yield to the Senator from Idaho and I 
yield to that Senator first. 
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Mr. Borah. I was simply going to make a suggestion which would 
harmonize the -situation between the Senator from Colorado and the 
Senator from Greorgia. The fact, as I find it, is that it was not the 
first steamship which came across the Atlantic whiqh carried this docu- 
ment, but the first document on that subject came across the Atlantic 
in a steamship. . 

Mr. Bacon. It was not the first steamship. 

Mr. Borah. That is correct historically. 

Mr. Clapp. Mr. President 

Mr. Money. Mr. President, I think 1 can wind up this symposium 
in a moment. In the first place, Mr. President, tne only question 
which properly ought to be considered is whether the predictions of 
scientinc men are always verified by the facts, as that was the only 
point raised by the Senator from Colorado. He did state as an illustra- 
tion of that fact that a ship came here bearing a treatise or book in the 
hold which said it could not be done. That is all he cared to say about 
the ship, and he did not care where it went, where it was going, or 
where it was coming, except he wanted to use it as an illustration of 
the fact, and it justified the fact, as far as I know. 

When my accurate friend from Georgia made his statement I was 
just as accurate as he was in my recollection, but I did not look up the 
facts, because I felt assured he would trace up everything there was in 
connection with the account in order that he mignt present it to the 
Senate this morning in vindication of his accuracy; and I think he did 
it perfectly well. 

I can not insist upon my recollection as contrary to his, but 1 do 
insist that I recollect with distinction and clearness the fact which I 
related yesterday. 1 read Doctor Lardner's lectures on popular science 
of 1846 a good while ago, but I recollected the story which I related 
yesterday, that it broke up his meeting at Bristol when he was speaking 
of the impossibility of a steam vessel crossing the ocean. He said it 
could sail in smooth water, but could not buffet the waves, and his 
audience was broken up by the arrival of the steamship, the Grea;t 
Western^ from Charleston, S. C, to Bristol. My recollection is per- 
fectly accurate about it, but I can not find the authorities; at least, I 
have not looked for them. I do not think I could find them if I tried. 

So I am ready to acknowledge to-day that I am entirely wrong about 
mj' facts. The steamer, the Great Western^ was about the fourth in 
the race, and it was going the wrong way for the story, and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia is periectlv accurate, except about the date, which 
does not amount to a nill of beans in a matter of this sort, and it did 
not need any vindication. On that point I am only astonished that he 
did not have the date as well in his memory as the ship. I hope this 
is not a difficulty that can not be settled. All that was said yesterday 
is to be published in the Record in order that the world may know how 
awfully mistaken I was as well as some other people. It is all right; 
I have no objection. I am so often mistaken it does not hurt me to be 
caught. I try to say things deliberately, but I do make a mistake now 
and then, and I was culpable in undertaking to correct what I thought 
was a mistake of the Senator from Georgia. I want to say that I will 
not do it any more. 

Mr. Burton. Mr. President, as this beautiful picture of the ship, 
under sail, with rather fanciful paddle wheels, is to be printed as part 
of a public document I feel disposed to make a few remarks supple- 
mental to those already made. 
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1 do not wish to detract at all from the distinction given to the ship 
Savannah or to the city of Savannah by reason of the fact that a boat 
of that name crossed the ocean in 1819, but I hardly think it is fair to 
compare this vessel with the later steamships which cro&sed the 
Atlantic. 

From the best information available, it seems the boat left Savannah 
on the 24:th of May, 1819, and reached the mouth of the Mersey on 
the 20th of June, a voyage of twenty-seven days, and several days 
later steamed up the Mersey to Liverpool. But was she a steamship? 
She had paddle wheels that could be folded up and put on the deck, 
and whenever the sea was rou^h or the seamen were prone to be sea- 
sick they accomplished the delightful transformation of taking otf the 
paddle wheels and stowing them away until calm weather. For a 
good share of the way she did not use steam at all, but relied exclu- 
sively upon her sails. On the return trip she seems to have depended 
upon the sails entirely. She was a sailing ship before she made the 
trip across the ocean, and as her machinery and boilers were not 
working very well the engine was taken out and she became a sailing 
ship again after the trip had been completed. Her sailing record was 
not altogether unlike that of an individual who enjoys a lucid interval. 
The boat used steam only between Savannah and New York and 
between Savannah and the Old World, and in the latter trip the use of 
steam was, in a measure, incidental. As a proof of how little the pro- 
pelling power of steam could have amounted to, she carried from 
Savannah only 75 tons of coal and 25 cords of wood. 

As regards the widely disseminated myth concerning Doctor Lard- 
ner, it has the sanction of Mr. Wendell Phillips in his lecture on 
The Lost Arts. He says that in 1836 Doctor Lardner published a 
pamphlet in which he proved that no steamship could cross the ocean, 
and that pamphlet or Dook — he changes the description from pamphlet 
to book in a later sentence — was brought over in the first steamship 
which came across the ocean. It is true that Doctor Lardner, who 
was a most remarkable man, a brilliant writer, master of a fine style, 
but not very accurate in his scientific conclusions, did, in a newspaper 
interview in December, 1835, in the Liverpool Albion, say that you 
might as well try to sail to the moon as across the Atlantic. But he 
afterwards changed his views very much on that subject, and before a 
scientific association which met at Bristol in the autumn of 1835 he 
conceded that a steamship could cross the ocean. He said, however, 
it would be very desirable to make the sailing radius as short as pos- 
sible; that it would be best to sail from the west coast of Ireland and 
touch first at Nova Scotia. Some of those who were unfriendly and 
not very serious critics said that he held this opinion of teiminal points 
because he was a native of Dublin, and thus desired that Ireland should 
have the greatest benefit from the sailings of boats. I think, how- 
ever, it must be conceded that the story that a pamphlet was written 
on the subject and brought over in the first boat is one of those pleas- 
ing yarns which serve excellently for an illustration, but are rather 
devoid of historic truth. Doctor Lardner's original expression and 
his later opinion must both have been well known in the tJnited States 
before the sailing of the first two passenger steamers, the Sirius and 
Great Western^ in April, 1838. 

Mr. President, it is written of one of the characters in a well-known 
opera: ''Her taste for truth exact amounts to a disease." 
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With no such pretension in the way of accuracy or truth in this dis- 
cussion, I do not like to see this document published without trying to 
throw a little light on the facts and circumstances relating both to this 
ship and to Doctor Lardner. 

Mr. Bacon. Mr. President, only a word. 1 shall not detain the 
Senate, which wants to proceed to regular business, but the suggestion 
that this ship was not entitled to be called a steamship because it used 
sails is certainly not one which can be considered valid, for the rea- 
son that not only then but for fifty or sixty or more years afterwards 
almost all steamships used a combination of steam and sails as propel- 
ling power. 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Mr. Bacon.' I recollect that most distinctly. I have seen such ves- 
sels frequently. The first time I ever crossed the ocean it was on a 
steamship, a fine one, the Brittannic^ then the queen of the ocean, and 
she was equipped with a full set of sails, which she frequently used 
during the voyage. I recollect, Mr. President, a more remarkable 
fact than that, and that is that our men-of-war up to less than forty 
years ago had a most elaborate equipment of sails as well as steam, 
and that both were used. I recollect distinctly, in the seventies, going 
from New York to Norfolk in a steamship and on entering Hampton 
Roads seeing a man-of-war of the United States under full sail and full 
steam at the same time, and I recollect she fired a salute. I suppose 
it was done in passing the fort, which was the first thing that called 
my attention to the fact that she was a man-of-war or that she had any 
steam, because the sails were so large and the masts were so overtow- 
ering that they absolutely hid the funnel until attention was more 
directly called to it. That does not in any manner, it seems to me, 
detract from the statement that the Savannah was a steamship. It 
has been recognized by all the world that that was a steamship. Her 
paddle wheels were at times put upon the deck, it was time, but that 
was because of the fact that it was supposed that when she was under 
sail the paddle wheels would be an obstruction to the passage of the 
ship through the water; but the record is, as found in Harper's Facts, 
that she used steam for eighteen days of the journey and tnat she was 
twenty-six days on the journey, so that for eighteen daj'^s out of the 
twenty-six she was propelled by steam. 

I do not think, however, Mr. President, it is necessary to discuss 
that, because the verdict has been made up for nearly one hundred 
years that that was a steamship, so recognized. That steamship bore, 
I presume, about the same relation to the steamships of the present 
day that the little railroads first constructed and operated in New York 
and in Maryland bore with their equipment to the railroads and equip- 
ment of the present day; and I presume it also bore about as striking 
a resemblance,, or was as accurate a presentation of that which was 
afterwards developed in steamships, as the flying machines of to-day 
are going to bear to the flying macnines twenty -five or fif t}^ years from 
now. The whole record of that day and the verdict of subsequent 
years is that the first steamship that ever crossed the Atlantic Ocean 
or any other ocean was the steamship Savannah^ which sailed from 
Savannah for Liverpool in 1819. 

I have received a letter from the Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Navigation, Department of Commerce and Labor, inclosing an extract 
from Our Ocean Railways; or, the Rise, Progress, and Development 
of Ocean Steam Navigation, which 1 ask to have inserted at the end of 
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my remarks. It is a most interesting narrative of principal events in 
the voyage of the Sa/vannah. 

The Vice-President. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The extract is as follows:) 

[Extract from Our Ocean Railway; or, The Rise, Progress, and Development of Ocean Steam Navl- 

tion, by A. Fraser-Macdonald, pages 40-45. J 

The log book of the Savannah gives us the particulars of this her first voyage to the 
sea. From it we ascertain that the vessel *'got under way Cor sea with the crew on 
board at 10 a. m. Sunday, March 28, 1819,'' and that the pilot left the ship off Sandy 
Hook light three hours later, **with fresh breezes at NW/'' It is evident that the 
vessel left under sail, for no mention is made of steam in the log. At 4 p. m. the 
sailing master records that **with fresh breezes and clear" the "Hilands of Never 
Sink bore N. b. W. 6 leagues distant, from which I take my departure." *' Thus," 
an American writer observes on this entry in the log, **the sailing master of the 
pioneer trans- Atlantic steamship, with a little crew of daring seamen, made the first 
record in a vessel's log book of the day and hour in which he last saw land in New 
York Harbour as he took his departure for a distant port." 

At 11 a. m. the log records the fact that they "got the steam up and it began to 
blow fresh; we took the wheels in on deck in 30 minutes." On April 3 it states that 
the weather was calm and pleasant, and that at 3 p. m. they "stowed the wheels and 
started the wheels, furled all sail." 

The fore and aft sails were, however, set next morning at 5 o'clock, but the crew 
at "8 a. m. folded up the wheels and stowed the wheels." 

The vessel came to anchor at Savannah at 4 a. m. on April 6, eight days and fifteen 
hours (207 hours) from Sandy Hook, during which the engine was used only forty- 
one and a half hours. 

The Savannah Republican, newspaper, of April 7, 1819, thus announced her arrival 
and the popular interest it excited: 

** The steamship Savannah arrived ^t our port last evening after a boisterous passage 
of seven days from New York. On her approach to the city hundreds of citizens 
flocked to the banks of the river and, while she ascended, saluted her with long and 
loud huzzas! The utmost confidence is placed in her security. It redounds much 
to the honor of Savannah when it is said that it was owing to the enterprise of some 
of her spirited citizens that the first attempt was made to cross the Atlantic Ocean 
in a vessel propelled by steam. We sincerely hope the owners i»ay reap a rich reward 
for their splendid and laudable undertaking." 

In the same paper we have the following advertisement on the 19th of May 
following: 

"for LIVERPOOL. 

"The steamship Savannah, Captain Rogers, will without f^il proceed for Liverpool 
direct to-morrow, 20th instant. Passengers, if any offer, can be well accommodated. 
Apply on board." 

No pas&engers, however, offered themselves, probably from a fear either of the 
ship being set on fire by her furnaces or blown up by the explosion of her boilers; 
and, we nave reason to believe, carried no freight. Nevertheless the Savannah 
weighed her anchor two days later than the day advertised and sailed for Liverpool. 

The captain of an American schooner which arrived at New bury port reports having 
sighted the Savannah on the 29th May, in latitude 27° 30', longitude 70°. She was 
then ahead to eastward, with volumes of smoke iFSuing from her. Concluding it 
was a ship on fire, he stood for her in order to afford relief; " but," observes the cap- 
tain, " found she went faster with fire and smoke than we could do with all sail set! 
We then discovered that the vessel on fire was nothing less than a steamboat cross- 
ing the western ocean, laying her course, as we judge, for Europe, a proud monu- 
ment of Yankee skill!" 

The London Times of June 30, 1819, thus announced her arrival: 

" The Savannah, a steam vessel, recently arrived at Liverpool from America — the 
first vessel of the kind which ever crossed the Atlantic — was chased the whole day 
off the coast of Ireland by the Kite, revenue cruiser on the Cork station, which 
mistook her for a ship on fire." 

The sailing master, Stevens Rogers, thus described her arrival off Cork on June 17, 
in a communication to a Connecticut paper, after the arrival at New York of the 
Sirius and Great Western: 

"She (the Savannah) was seen from the telegraph station at Cape Clear, on the 
southern coast of Ireland, and reported as a ship on fire. The admiral, who lay in 
the cove of Cork, dispatched one ot the King's cutters to her relief; but great was their 
wonder at their inability, with all sail set, in a fast vessel, to come up with a ship 
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under bare poles. After several shots were fired from the cutter the engine was 
stopped, and the surprise of her crew at the i;nistake they had made, as well as their 
curiosity to see the smgular Yankee craft, can easily be imagined. They asked per- 
mission to go on board, and were much gratified by the inspection of this novelty." 

On June the 18th the sailing master announced, as already quoted from his log, that 
when off Cork there was " no cole to git up steam.** This must have been a great 
disappointment to Captain Rogers, who, after his chase by His Majesty's cutter, 
would doubtlessly wish to run up channel under steam. We find, however, that 
** with all sails set to the best advantage," the Savannah hove to at 2 p. m. " off the 
bar for the tide to rise." The log then states that at "5 p. m. shiped the wheels, 
firld the sails, and, running to the river Mercer, at 6 p. m. came to anchor off Liver- 
pool with the small bower anchor." This made the run twenty-nine days eleven 
hours from Savannah to Liverpool, during which the engine worked the wheels only 
eighty hours. 

On approaching Liverpool the shipping, piers, and roofs of houses were thronged 
with persons cheering the adventurous craft. Several naval oflScers, noblemen, and 
merchants from London came to visit her, and were curious to ascertain her speed, 
destination, etc. As it was soon after her arrival that Jerome Bonaparte had offered 
a large reward to anyone who would carry off his brother from St. Helena, the 
Savannah was suspected of having some such object in view, and during her stay of 
twenty-five days at Liverpool was consequently jealously watched by the authorities. 

On July 21 the Savannah weighed anchor and dropped down the Mersey, bound 
for St. Petersburg, and arrived at Elsinore on August the 9th. Here she remained 
in quarantine until the 14th, and then sailed for Stockholm, reaching that place on 
the 22d. 

Six days after her arrival her log records at noon that " H. R. H. Prince of Sweden 
and Norway visited the ship." On September the 1st she went on a pleasure trip 
* ' having on board many of the royal family, Russian nobles, officers, and foreign 
ministers to the Swedish court." Four days later she left for St. Petersburg, taking 
with her Sir Thomas Graham (Lord Lyndock), then on a tour through the north of 
Europe. The sailing master informs us that on the passage he expressed a wish to 
see the vessel brought from steam to canvas, and that his lordship " held his watch 
and noted the time — fifteen minutes — and was so delighted that he exclaimed, * I 
blame no man born in the United States for being proud of his country, and were I 
a young man I would go there myself.* '* 

The Savannah arrived at St. Petersburg on September the 13th, and was maneuvered 
for three days in the harbor under steam, having on board many of the royal family, 
Russian nobles, and other distinguished personages. 

During her voyage of thirty-three days from Liverpool to St. Petersburg steam 
was used more continuously than on the former voyage, or for about ten days (two 
hundred and thirty-nine hours). On the 10th of October she sailed for Savannah. 
The homeward voyage was a stormy one, and the engines were not used on any 
single occasion durmg it until November 30, when, as the log informs us, Captain 
Rogers ** took a pilot inside the bar,** and **at 10 a. m. anchored in the Savannah 
River and firld sails on the flude tide, got under way with steam, and went up and 
anchored off the town.'* 

Owing to the pecuniary embarrassment of her owners, consequent upon the great 
fire at Savannah in 1820, she was sold, her engines taken out, and employed as a 
sailing packet between there and New York, and subsequently lost on Long Island. 

Mr. Burton. Many steamships still have sails. There is nothing 
like progress, Mr. President. I take it the difference between the 
Savannah and other later boats is that, although sails were used by 
both, in her case steam was incidental and the real dependence was 
upon sails, while in the later steamships the sails were incidental and 
steam power was depended upon. 

One thing throwing light upon the controversy in which Doctor Lard- 
ner was involved is that the great difficulty had been to provide suffi- 
cient fresh water for the boilers. That was discussed more than 
anything else, he maintaining that was the chief obstacle. With the 
method of condensing and using the same water over and over again, 
devised at about that time, this difficulty was done away with. 

Note. — The old print of the steamship Savannah, exhibited in the Senate during 
the debate, was subsequently presented by Senator Gallinger to Senator Bacon, by 
whom it will be deposited with the Georgia Historical Society at Savannah. 
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